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notes and news from the president 


W. Miles Brittelle, Sr. President 
New Mexico Chapter, ATA 


This, the first issue of the New Year, 
prompts me to use this column to wish my 
colleagues and readers “A Joyous Holiday 
Season and a Most Prosperous and Meaning- 
ful 1960.” 

As I stated in the December issue, I would 
be attending a committee meeting in Wash- 
ington on chapter affairs. Let me say to you 
now that this meeting was quite successful 
and most inspiring. There were 12 of 14 
regional chairmen, in addition to Paul S. 
Hunter, National Chairman, in attendance. 
The agenda was quite long and it took the 
most of three days to complete. Activities 
of the various regions, along with accom- 
plished and extended objectives, were pre- 
sented, followed by diseussions of and sug- 
gestions for continual work. Magazines, as 
published by the various state chapters, 
and/or state associations, were displayed. 
along with statements given as to their pur- 
pose. I'm glad to say to you that the “New 
Mexico Architect” received very much favor- 
able comment. A ‘‘ditto’’ processed ‘‘bulle- 
tin’’, as published by the Baton Rouge Chap- 
ter, was adjudged the best in that category. 
In addition to its editorial content, many 
humorous cartoons slanted towards the pro- 
fession oecur, and they are very cleverly done 

Considerable discussion was held on the 
“Architect in Training Program" which is 
sponsored by the educational committee of the 
Institute and is one of the objectives of the 
national committee on chapter affairs. Mr. 
Robert Durham of Seattle, Washington and 
I were appointed as a special committee to con- 
tact Mr. Walter Taylor, director on education 
for the Institute, for a clarification of its pur- 
pose and ultimate successful operation. This 
we did and a study of these phases of the pro- 
gram is now being made. 

A most interesting sidelight of the Confer- 
ence was the annual meeting of the “Student 
Forum’’. The forum is always held in con- 
junetion with the Conference on Chapter Af- 
fairs, as their existence and the student chap- 
ters are under our jurisdiction. There were 56 
architeetural schools out of a total of 70 
in the nation represented by one or more stu- 
dents with a total of 94 in attendance. We, of 
the Chapter Affairs Committee, attended some 
of their scheduled program events with much 
pleasure. On Tuesday, November 24, the Com- 
mittee on Chapter Affairs took the entire 
group of students to lunch. Tables were 
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formed in regional fashion with each chair- 
man hosting the students in his region. A 
more eager group of youngsters does mot 
exist. The questions that they put, with full 
answers and explanations expected, caused 
all of us to squirm, serateh our heads and at- 
tempt to hold the respect of the youngsters 
by answering as best we could. I was very 
happy to have at my table James Hunter 
F.A.LA. of Boulder, Colorado, as he helped 
me greatly in keeping the students satisfied. 
Jim, by the way, was general ehairman and 
master of ceremonies at the Student Forum. 


news 


John Gaw Meem,F.A.IL.A. has announced his 
retirement from the firm of Meem, Holien, 
Buekley and Associates. Mr. Meem will con- 
tinue to be a consultant to the firm of Holien, 
Buekley and Assoeiates, and he will also con- 
tinue a limited eonsulting and private prac- 
tiee. 


Contemporary Architecture of New Mexico |l 
— The second in a series of traveling exhibi- 
tions jointly sponsored by the New Mexico 
Chapter, A.I.A., the Division of Architecture 
of the University of New Mexico, the South- 
west Design Council and the Roswell Museum 
and Art Center will be organized during the 
winter and spring months of 1960. Members 
of the Chapter are urged to inform the com- 
mittee of designs which they feel might be 
included in the Exhibit. Information should 
be sent to the Roswell Museum and Art 
Center, Roswell, New Mexico. The current 
exhibit, Contemporary Architecture in New 
Mexico I, has been shown in five eommuni- 
ties in New Mexico. During 1960 it will be 
shown in seven additional communities in the 
state. 


A.l.A. National Honor Awards Exhibit, 1959, 
has been obtained for the use of the New 
Mexieo Chapter by its president, W. Miles 
Brittelle, Sr. This exhibit is available to all 
New Mexico Communities, and members of 
the Chapter are urged to make arrangements 
for its showing in their own cities. The ex- 
hibition features fifteen award winning build- 
ings scattered throughout the United States. 
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View of a portion of the Monarch Tile installation in 
new East Texas State Tuberculosis Hospital, Tyler, 
Texas. Architects: Broad and Nelson, Dallas’ Texas, 
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notes on readings 


The Missions of New Mexico, 1776. A des rip- 
lion by Fray Francisco Antanasio Dom- 
inguez; translated and annotated by Eleanor 
B. Adams and Fray Angelico Chavez; Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press, 1956. $15.00 


All of us who have become intrigued with 
the history of the American Southwest have 
found the missions of New Mexico to be par- 
ticularly fascinating. This has been true not 
only in regard to the architecture of these 
early missions, but also for the light which 
they throw on the social, economic and re- 
ligious organization of New Mexico in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. As a 
subjeet in itself the architecture of these 
churches has been extensively treated in The 
Religious Architecture of New Mexico 
by George Kubler published in 1940, but 
this book is now out of print and difficult to 
obtain, 

To a considerable extent this present pub- 
lication supplements Kubler’s study, through 
the presenting of a series of ‘contemporary’? 
reports prepared by Fray Dominguez, who 
was sent to New Mexico by his order in 
1775. He was dispatched as a eanonieal vis- 
itor with orders to submit a ‘‘detailed report 
on both the spiritual and economie status of 
the New Mexico missions, and this entailed 
the gathering of much geographical and eth- 
nographieal data as well." (Author's Histor- 
ical Introduction,” p. xv) The main body of 
the book eontains his report and a very de- 
tailed deseription of all the important mis- 
sions such as Pecos, Taos, Isleta, San Ilde- 
fonso, and Albuquerque. His descriptions of 
the individual ehureh buildings are as pre- 
eise as anyone could ask. For example of the 
church strueture in Albuquerque he says that 
it is of adobe, single naved, measures 32 var- 
as long, 715 varas wide and is 71 varas 
high. He then goes on to outline other features 
such as the choir loft, the roof and its con- 
struction, the placement of its doors and win- 
dows and so forth. Similar detailed pictures 
are presented of each of the mission churches, 
together with more general deseriptions of 
the villages or pueblos, the state of the ehureh 
and its organization at each mission, and a 
census of the community. Fray Dominguez’s 
basie deseription of the missions has been aug- 
mented by related letters and observations 
and documents, and a list of Franciseans and 
settlers who lived in New Mexico during this 
period. The text itself is supplemented by 
simple perspective drawings of each of the 
mission churches by Horace T. Pierce „and 
also there are a number of early Spanish 
maps of New Mexico and the Southwest. 
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report from the university. 


Regardless of their general knowledge, most people feel 
that the architect's function is that of a beautifier, some sort of 
exterior decorator, whose main forte is to dress-up a building after 
the engineer has resolved all the real problems. They assume this 
is accomplished by means of a strange sort of hocus-pocus called 
"aesthetics," which pertains to some dogmatic theories on bal- 
ance, rhythm, proportion, composition, symmetry, or asymmetry. 

This false image of architecture was created during the 19th 
century when we lost our sense of real values. In this period the 
architects superficially imposed historical, visual solutions onto all 
buildings. This approach became so self-centered that it com- 
pletely negated function, structure, site, technology, cost, and 
moral responsibility. This attitude became more deeply entrenched 
because of a Beaux Arts system of education which was ignorant- 
ly adhered to by most schools until 1940; this educational system 
is the reason some architects nostalgically practice in this manner 
even today. 

Unfortunately, even though this architectural approach has 
generally been discarded, the image which it created still remains 
in the minds of people in general. Also, the people with this 
image have placed architecture on the same critical basis as paint- 
ing, music, and literature. Although the design elements are the 
same — space, structure, light, material, and construction — peo- 
ple in their critical appraisal completely ignore the psychological 
aspects, the sociological necessity and utilitarian needs which are 
essential to take into account in evaluating architecture. All of 
these elements should be orchestrated in such a manner as to 
resolve all the problems inherent in an architectural program. 
The end result of satisfying the requirements of all elements has 
nothing to do with applied aesthetics, but is a direct expression 
of the problem and its solution. 

For example, let us analyse the element of space within this 
context. We will find that it is not the same space with which the 
painter is concerned. Historically, the element of space has been 
in a continual state of flux, and most of the protests against today's 
architecture stems from the fact that the concept of space has 
changed from a series of sequential space-cell experiences to 
experiences of the interpenetration and transition of fluid spatial 
forms, which are dynamic rather than static experiences. 

We are all familiar with single space-cell rectangles which 
are nothing more than typical rooms with four walls, floors and 
ceilings, with holes punched in the walls for light and view. In 
most buildings, these rooms are separate and distinct spaces en- 
tered abruptly from another space of similar sinaularity through 
a small opening. From the exterior these enclosed spaces form a 
cube which imposes itself on the landscape. This cube has en 
absolute beginning and end, and reflects only a total openness 
and total closure. 

This new concept of space erchitecture has been made pos- 
sible through the development of glass and steel and the genius 
of Frank Lloyd Wright. His theory of interpenetration of fluid 
space and space transition has been adopted by contemporary 
architects, They realize that this vital spatial concept can satisfy 
the spiritual needs of man within the disciplines of structure, ma- 
terial, function, construction, place, end time. No longer does the 
architect have to revert to the falseness of eclecticism in order to 
create an emotional statement. 

Space concepts are difficult to teach and more difficult to 
comprehend. Actually, in design they ere never fully realized 
until one experiences the building. The sense of three dimensional 
space, VEE created by perspective drawings, on a two dimen- 
sional surface is practically impessible fer a client to understand 
until the design is realized in > building. He can see the design 
most clearer through models, but here is must be understood that 
the magnitude of the space will multiply a hundred times in 
actuality. 

This very limiting medium of representing three dimensions 
in two can be clarified to some extent by a verbal analysis of 
space form, space transition, space scale, and space cheracter. In 
actuality, these basic considerations are all integrated to work es 
one, but, in order to simplify the explanation, they will be treated 
separately. 

SPACE FORM is concerned with the shape -nd size of the psychc- 
logical and physical space. Th's size is defined by the naturel 
landscape or by man's manioulat'on of physical objects (be it a 
tree or a brick). The uses of the physical objects change the in- 
finite space to a comprehensible form. For example, in New 
Mexico we have a spacesc2pe of undefined limits in all dimen- 
sions but down, and the infinity of this space is important psycho- 
logically in the individual's reactions to New Mexico. Some people 


Don P. Schlegel 
Ass. Professor of. Architecture 
University of New Mexico 


in this space suffer from what is known as agoraphobia, which 
is a sense of insecurity, insignificance and loneliness due to open 
spaces. 

In order to resolve this feeling, we can place certain ma- 
terials around the individual, defining a space which to him would 
be comprehensible. The problem in using the fluid space concept 
is that this space becomes very intangible when one wall is glass. 
The space in this direction is not defined for it flows through the 
glass; however, 1 am convinced that this space does not continue 
to infinity, but stops somewhere beyond the glass wall. The ques- 
tion here is — how far beyond? It is my feeling that it stops in a 
direct proportion to the rectangular volume subconsciously under- 
stood by the individual and suggested by the height and width 
of the physical objects. 

An example of this theory is that if one is sitting in a space 
completely enclosed except for one wall being glass, the physical 
volume of the space is fifteen feet wide, fifteen feet long and 
ten feet high, but the psychological space is increased to a twenty- 
foot length, extending ten feet beyond the glass wall. The spatial 
extension is not, of course, this exact, for it varies with each in- 
dividual's concept of the perfect rectangle. This psychological spzce 
form also changes dimensions due to climatic conditions (rain, 
snow, heat, and light). 

It must be remembered that the architecture most of us have 
experienced was not concerned with this phenomenon, for space 
was always clearly defined and fixed. 

SPACE TRANSITION is concerned with the interpenetration of 
spatial elements through transitions from one area to the next, 
organized in a sequential space experience. 

In the past one hundred and fifty years we have been ac- 
customed to enter a building directly from an infinite space 
through a door into a room of tangible definition. 

In designing with space transition, the spaces are organized 
into a series of experiences before one enters a total enclosure. 
For example, in the process of entering one would pass under a 
canopy which defines the vertical space flow, then there would 
appear a low wall which partially defines the horizontal flow. 
The next space one might enter could have a changed form and 
definition of closure. Sometimes this might be a smooth series 
of space transitions. At other times it might be a sharp contrast. 
This would depend on the architect's intent in conveying a certain 
emotional experience. At Taliesin West Р. L. Wright manipulates 
one through forty spatial experiences before entering the living 
area. 

This theory of space expands the architect's palette end is 

the essence of architecture. No longer ere buildings cubical state- 
ments with a beginning and an end, and outside and inside clearly 
defined. Now buildings can reach out and subtly integrate them- 
selves into the landscape. 
SPACE SCALE is the psychological relationship of an individual's 
emotions to the space (a sense of his own strength or weakness). 
This reaction is greatly affected by the number of individuals in 
the space, so that it becomes a fluctuating dynamic experience, 
aiving life to the space. For example, if one person was alone 
in a space used as a gymnasium his response psychologically to 
that space would be totally different than if there were five 
thousand people within the same space. 

The architect can establish a frame of reference to essist the 

individual in space scale. This is done by organizing column cen- 
ters and the inherent module of materials he selects, such as 
block, brick, and plywood panels. 
SPACE CHARACTER is the psychological atmosphere conveyed 
by the space, and is generally the result of the human activity 
within the space. For example, the same space form serving а 
bar would generate a very different response from that used as 
a church. 

The architect can intensify this human response to the space 
form by using materials which contain within themselves certain 
emotional connotation such as brick, concrete, and aluminum. For 
example, space which is defined by stone conveys a psvchological 
response to an individual quite different from one which is de- 
fined by steel. It therefore depends on the point of departure that 
the architect wishes to convey within the space. 

There are many more ramifications to space arrhitecture then 
are stated here, such as the time it takes one to travel through 
the space, the adding of color which might intensify the space 
form or even change it. The complexity of the subject makes a 
partial presentation necessary. 
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» Ideal for hotels, motels, hospitals, apartments, 
homes, and offices. 


e Entrance to box only at top, bottom and rear elim- 
inates hazard and possible picture interference. 


A PRODUCT OF THE TELE-JAC CO. EL MONTE, CALIF. · Architects, engineers and builders specify Tele-Jac 


TV wall píates. 
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exterior—south front 


GLIMPSE INTO THE PAST - The Baca House, Upper Las Vegas 


exterior— northeast side 


The Baca house is a two story variation of the Territorial style of the American 
Southwest. This house was built and probably designed by its first owner between 
the years 1852 and 1859. Most likely the main two story section of the house was built 
first and the secondary farm buildings enclosing the rear patio were added at a later 
date. Originally a single storied porch was carried around all sides of the patio. The clas- 
sical detailing of this house is perhaps the most refined to be found in New Mexico. The 


delicate two storied porches on the front and rear of the house, and the four 
entrances which lead into the hall on both the first and second floors are far more 
reminiscent of Federal architecture of the north-eastern seaboard at the end of the 
eightenth century, than what is usually thought of as Greek Revival architecture. The 
play of these refined wood details, against the simple mass of the adobe structure con- 
stitutes the basic characteristic of this house 


Photographs and drawings of this building were made available for publication 
through the kindnes of John Саш Meem and the Historic American Building Survey 
of the National Park Service. The drawings were made in 1940 Ьу Cecil Tames, Trent 
Thomas, В. Р. McClung and Raymond Lovelady, under the direction of Mr. Meem 
and Leicester Hyde. 
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xterior— south entrance 
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JOSEPH WERTZ ————— —— Ceramic Lights 


As our buildings increasingly become more and more an impersonal 
product of the machine, architects and clients are striving to develop certain 
supplementary areas of design which will retain some of the warmth and 
irregularity of hand-crafted production. An intriguing area for such produc- 
tion is that of architectural lighting, which up until the present, has not forceably 
asserted itself either as a result of the machine or of individual production. 
Certainly the ceramic lights of Joseph Wertz of Santa Fe open up a whole 
vista of possibilities in this area of design. In these lights one finds a subtly 
of texture, of color and of form which boldly contrast with the typical pre- 
cision of our contemporary architecture. Here is a hand-crafted product which 
could provide the needed warmth for our buildings, within a price range 
which would make them feasible for even the smallest of dwellings. 

Since Joseph Wertz's basic interest is experimentation with materials, form 
and method, he has never produced these lights for commercial sale. If they 
are to be made available for architectural use it will be necessary for other 
individual craftsmen to take up their production. Unquestionably Joseph 
Wertz's success in the design and production of these lights has been due to 
his unusual dual background as a talented craftsman and as an architect of wide 
experience. 

D. G. 


group of four lights on display at the Roswell Museum and Art Center 


Wertz residence—group of 
lights in bed room hung 
on both sides of window 
which creates a unity be- 
tween interior and exter- 
ior space. Lights become 
scultural form in daylight. 
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Wertz residence— group of entrance lights as seen during the day 


z reisdence—same group of 
s as seen to right at night 


Wertz residence. oup of entrance lights as seen to right at night 
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George Clayton Pearl--philosophy and buildings 


George Clayton Pearl was born in Menard 
County Texas in 1924. He received his profes- 
sional education at the University of Texas which 
he entered in 1940. His academic work was in- 
terrupted by four years in the Army Infantry dur- 
ing World War H. After graduating from the 
University in 1950 he began his architectural 
work with Ferguson and Stevens. in Albuauer- 
que. In 1958 he became a partner in the firm. 
In addition to his architectural practice he has 
studied anthropology at the University of New 
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I am going to express the rationale of my work in 
architeeture. This is pompous of me in view of the 
small significanee and large ineonsisteney of the work 
which I have so far done. But the attempt, I believe, 
is timely and obligatory, for these are days of the 
waning of the validity of intuitive action. Valid intui- 
tive aetion sprang, I believe, from the complete aes- 
thetie assimilation of environment. Complexity and 
rapidity of environmental change have destroyed this 
degree of understandability of environment and have 
foreed us to abandon all mystiques and to search 
for rational architectural eriteria. 1 do not mean to 
say that the arehiteet's intuition should be entirely 
supplanted by his rationality. The data from whieh 
a design springs is too incomplete and too amorphous 
to admit of complete logical analysis and synthe: 
I do mean to say that the basie direetions and mean- 
ings of a design must now be determined by loeie, 
to whieh the intuition must be subordinated. This 
high destiny, to whieh we have been irrevoeably com- 
mitted sinee our expulsion from the garden, is at last 
thrust upon us. Whether we rejoice in it or regret it 
is, I suppose, irrelevant, although I see much cause 
for rejoieing and mueh eause for regret. The regret is 
involved with the passing of the richness of myth and 
ceremony whieh we сап no longer ereate, and the 
beautiful falsifieations of theologies which we can 
no longer aecept. By these has the individual been 
sheltered from the tragie loneliness of reality, and 
the bitter dilemma of moral man's ineseapable exis- 
tenee within amoral nature. But even if for no other 
reason than that they are no longer effeetive, these 
opiates must be abandoned. and we eannot but feel 
optimism and pride at the consequent enlargement of 
those peculiarly human characteristics of rationality 
and love of truth. 

Since I must reject logically those traditional and 
current definitions of architecture which base the 
category upon physical size of artifact, or degree of 
sophistication of the artificer, it is therefore neces- 
sary that I state my own definition of the category. 

Architecture clearly belongs in the broad classifi- 
cation artifact, which includes all human construc- 
tions which result in an objective material form. With- 
in this class of artifact, a distinction ean be made 
between objects which pertain to a material funetion 
and objects which do not. Architecture clearly be- 
longs to this sub-class of objects which pertain to a 
material function, and is therefore more closely re- 
lated generically to a pipe wrench than to a bust of 
Julius Caesar. Another subdivision is apparently re- 
quired before we ean isolate architecture, yet I am 
not able to define the category in terms which admit 
Boulder Dam or an autonomous faetory yet exelude 
pipe wrenches, coffins, top coats and coffee spoons. 


T am forced to conclude that the distinction which 1 
seek, the distinction which limits architecture to the 
definition of spaces big enough for people to move 
about in, is an arbitrary distinction, rooted in con- 
venience and tradition rather than in logic. 

My arguments are obviously oversimplified, and T 
am aware that the categories which I describe are 
not mutually exclusive. Nevertheless, I have arrived 
at a generic differentiation between two classes of 
artifacts. Architecture falls in one of the classes, and 
painting and sculpture fall in the other. These three 
and others are commonly lumped together within the 
sanctimonious isolation of the fine arts. It is vital to 
my point of view that a distinction be made between 
architecture and seulpture-painting on a basis of in- 
tegral and applied subject matter. Through this dis- 
tinction architecture can be seen to partake of 
seientifie disciplines to which painting and seulpture 
are not subject. Although the painter and the seulptor 
are usually involved with a specifie subject matter, 
the subject matter is ordinarily free to move and to 
change and becomes a discipline only to the extent 
dictated by the will of the artist. But when the arehi- 
teet begins his work he approaches a mass of existing 
and pre-determined and definitely limited subject 
matter which consists of purposes, materials and pro- 
cesses, personalities (including his own), time, place, 
ete. To these his skills are applied, and from these his 
finished product is derived. In much the same way, 
when an archaeologist begins an excavation the data 
to which his knowledge and reason are to be applied 
lies irrevocably determined in the objects and con- 
ditions which his excavation will reveal. For arehi- 
tecture is a science as well as an art. If an architect 
should bring to his problem subject matter which does 
hot exist within the problem, (for example, by limit- 
ing the materials and techniques to those in use in 
the Thirteenth Century in France; or, as flagrantly 
absurd, limiting the materials and techniques to those 
developed in the United States after 1900; or by 
a podium, that buildings may be related to the sky 
establishing a canon that all buildings must rest upon 
in one of seven satisfactory ways, or that this par- 
tieularbuilding should be composed entirely of hexa- 
gonal plan elements), or if he should arrive at ob- 
jective conclusions not derived from the subject mat- 
ter, (for example, that prisons are noble social organ- 
isms, that it is pleasant and dignified for men to 
spend their workday in a completely artificial en- 
vironment. that it is socially valuable to manufacture 
non-essentials to satisfy an artificial demand cre- 
ated by advertising) then his position is an undefend- 
able as that of an archaeologist who plants an alien 
potsherd in his trenches for his assistants to uncover, 
and then bases a relation between two peoples upon 
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the evidenee of the alien shard. 

It would be objectionable to pursue this analogy 
between arehiteeture and even so unprecise a science 
as arehaeology, and except for the matter of fidelity to 
the existing data, [ do not mean to suggest that archi- 
tecture should adopt any of the methods of archae- 
ology or any other seience. All of the arts and scien- 
ees move toward the same ultimate purpose through 
differing materi The materials or subject mat- 
ters are the basis for the differentiation between 
the various arts and sciences, and it is the material 
whieh determines method. It is therefore absurd to 
eritieize the methods of architeeture for being dis- 
similar to the methods of any other diseipline. 

If we consider the condition of our architectural 
literature from this point of view or arehiteeture as 
à science as well as an art, we ought to be startled. Our 
literature is revolutionary and rarely surpasses in 
precision or intellectual value the emotional ery ‘‘Re- 
member the Alamo’’. Our literature, like our physical 
environment, is composed largely of isolated subjective 
monuments. We traditionally use words for their emo- 
tional connotations rather than for their precise ex- 
pressiveness. From the Dionysian prose of Sullivan to 
the incoherence of Le Corbusier about Ronchamps, our 
primary legacy is a priestly and esoterie jargon which 
communicates little but excitement. We are thus pre- 
vented from sharing in and contributing to a common 
growing body of sound philosophical thought. Also, 
we isolate ourselves more and more from the con- 
sumers of architecture and rob ourselves of the one 
discipline which ties us most closely to reality—the 
critical judgment of the people for whom architecture 
exists. We ought to be able to explain to the people 
for whom it is being done what we are trying to do. 
And we ought to use words, not gesticulations. In these 
days when a distinction between faith and prejudice 
has become a matter for pedantie differentation, we 
cannot ask our clients to accept our solutions on faith. 

It has recently been said that “The function of 
an Architect is to produce works of art." As I in- 
terpret the probable eonnotation of this rubbery term 
“Work of Art", this statement comes close to an 
exaet opposite of my point of view. I think of the 
Architect’s role as being much less priestly and enor- 
mously more useful. The function of an Architect, I 
would say, is to express elearly man's physical en- 
vironment. If the Architeet’s work is clear, if it ex- 
presses thoroughly and eonsistently the social proeess 
or situation to which it pertains, then the Architect 
has fulfilled his soeial funetion. Whether or not the 
finished work is classifiable as a ‘Work of Art’’ de- 
pends far more upon the problem than the Architect’s 
solution of it, and is seeondary to the essential point 
of expressiveness. There is no eanon, of course, pro- 
hibiting the Arehiteet from also funetioning as seulp- 
tor, painter, effieieney expert, soeiologist or applied 
anthropologist, if he happens to have adequate eom- 
mand of these disciplines, which is most unlikely. But 
his essential funetion is to express, and in our soeiety 
this is a task formidable enough to challenge the capa- 
bilities of Titans. 

We would have no diffieulty in agreeing, I think, 
that rapidity of soeial ehange has been the most im- 
portant characteristic of the last two or three decades. 
From every side eome evidenees that the changes 
whieh we have seen are as nothing compared to the 


changes whieh are imminent. Within the next few 
decades the more than half of our world which is still 
essentially neolithie will probably be transformed by 
the industrial revolution (that is, the transition from 
work of hands to work of maehines). The appalling 
differenees in standards of living throughout the 
world must surely become more nearly equalized, pro- 
dueing vast ehanges. The inereasing population alone, 
we should assume, will transform our world into 
something unrecognizable to us. The great ideological 
conflicts may result in the obliteration of political 
subdivisions and the unprecedented blending of eul- 
tural traditions into a eommon melting pot as we ap- 
proach global unity. The effects of the scientifie 
revolution, as contrasted to the industrial revolution, 
are diffieult to imagine, bnt we would be foolish to 
suppose that the ehanges will be other than enormous. 

My point of view is entirely rooted in the well- 
being of the individual. From this is society abstraet- 
ed, and social goals are meaningless which are based 
upon anything other than the well-being of the in- 
dividual partieipant in a society. Rapidity of soeial 
change eonstitutes the overpowerinely greatest threat 
to the individual personality. Sinee the change is not 
avoidable, we ought to be preparing for it. Under 
these eonditions elarity of expression of the physieal 
environment, always a cornerstone eriterion in archi- 
tecture, takes on enormously greater importance and 
causes other eriteria to fade into the insignificant, or 
at least the secondary. In the transition from a largely 
naturally determined environment into one which is 
consciously and artificially structured by society it- 
self, the individual’s understanding of himself in his 
current context, every step of the way, forces sueh 
eriteria as visual delight into the background. 

The subject matter which I feel it is the architect’s 
social function to express consists of purposes, ma- 
terials and techniques, personalities, time and place. 
These elements are inseparably bound together and 
constitute a system of checks and balances upon each 
other. Since expressiveness is the goal, each should be 
as expressive as the others will permit. 

Different aspects of purpose check the tendencies 
of its other aspects. The long range goal of the social 
organism which the building houses may be in con- 
flict with its immediate aims. or the more rudimentary 
meanings of building may be in confliet with both. 
For example, the fact that a building exists to pro- 
vide shelter may be overlooked in the architect's pre- 
oceupation with expressing the nature of what is to be 
sheltered, even though a sense of shelter is likely to be 
the most important purpose which any building has 
to express. 

The selection of materials and techniques is largely 
dictated by the purposes of the building, the time, the 
place and the personalities involved. They, at least, 
constitute a second level of subject matter through 
which the more rudimentary elements seek their ex- 
pression. Once they have been chosen, however, they 
become a part of the fabrie of the subject matter, and 
the need to express them clearly exerts its influence 
upon the other elements. 

To the extent that the rest of the subject matter is 
altered by the personalities involved, then those per- 
sonalities demand expression. It is unquestionably an 
unusual arehiteetural situation which permits the per- 
sonality of the architeet to become dominant. The 
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arehiteet's own house a ease in point, But the 
dominance of the personality of the architect, which 
to me is splendidly expressive of the building's sub- 
Jeet matter at Taliesin West, becomes highly ques- 
tionable at the eampus of Florida Southern College. 
Similarly, the forms of Bear Run appear to exist for 
their own sake and to be derived from the architeet’s 
preoccupation with a particular system of three- 
dimensional ornament, whereas the forms of the Gug- 
genheim Gallery are so superbly expressive of the 
bui'ding's subject matter that they possess the visual 
integrity of the alphabet. (My impression of hte 
Guggenheim Gallery is not derived from the complet- 
ed subjeet, whieh I have not seen, but from the first 
model of it whieh I examined at Taliesin West in 
1948). 

Of all of the elements of an architeetural situation, 
time is the least difficult to express. It is, in fact, 
ve impossible not to express it. I cannot remember 
seeing an ecleetie building whieh was not easy to date, 
and the dating does not require careful serutiny but 
merely a glance. There are a few cases to the eon 
trary, of course, as, for example, Williamsburg, where 
a vast budget was available. I do not mean to suggest 
that it would be valuable to try to prevent the ex- 
pression of the time element in a work of architecture, 
On the contr I am deeply interested in the pre- 
servation of those buildings whieh elearly express a 
time other than our own, not only from an historical 
point of view but also beeause by eontrast they help 
us to understand cur own time. I would like to dis- 
tinguish between pr vation and restoration, how 
ever, One wishes to preserve his grandmother for as 
lone as she lives. At her demise, however, he would 
not send her out to a taxidermist and then arrange her 
in a life-like pose in the parlour. Tt is one thine to 
devote our energies to the preservation of the gennine 
and quite another to involve ourselves with the res 
toration of that which is conseauently unreal. 

Of all of the elements of the subjeet matter of 
arehiteeture, none is so diffieult to express as tle 
element of place, and none whose existence seems so 
certain to decrease. I view with personal melancholy 
a world in which a sense of place ceases to matter. 
Through a sense of place, eulturally, we understand 
our own eultural traditions and forebearers. Through 


a sense of place, climatically, we understand our own 
relation to nature and to animality. The blending 
of all cultures and the loss of our own cultural in- 
dividuality may some day eause any arehiteetural 
expression of a particular culture to become complete- 
ly superficial. The perfection of mechanical equip- 
ment may some day reduce to superficiality any archi- 
teetural expression of climate or geographical location. 
But as long as it is worthwhile to travel, as long as 
there is any genuine difference between being in New 
Mexico and being in Rome, the element of place exists 
and demands expression. 

When one is fortunate enough to work in an area 
which has a genuinely regional architectural tradition, 
then, if we agree that a sense of place is desirable, it 
should be easily achievable by simply repeating the 
forms and materials of the indigenous tradition. But 
a sense of place may not be had at the expense of the 
expression of time, purpose, materials and techniques, 
hence reconstructions of the Palace of the Governors 
or the pueblo churches become architecturally shallow 
and irrelevant. 

I have not meant to say that these elements of pur- 
pose, time, place, ete., are to be equally weighted in 
all architectural problems. In a specifie problem some 
of them may almost cease to exist as a discipline. Thus 
place becomes relatively unimportant in my project 
for an experimental theatre, and time becomes rela- 
tively unimportant in my own house. In the Guggen- 
heim Gallery purpose subordinates all the other ele- 
ments, and in Taliesin West personality is dominant. 
But none of the elements can ever be entirely silent, 
and I believe that it is the social function of an archi- 
teet to weigh aceurately and express truthfully each 
element. 

The subject matter from which my own house is 
being derived contains several points which should be 
stated. I live in Tomé, thirty miles south of Albuquer- 
que, where adobe blocks are the most available and 
least expensive building material. I take delight in 
the simplicity and understandability of the material, 
and I physically need the hard manual labor which 
building with heavy masonry provides. The prunings 
from our apple orchard provide adequate firewood 
to last through the winter, and I like the labor of eut- 
ting it. In building this house I began with three de- 
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eayed buildings, closely grouped together and have 
utilized as much as possible of the existing work. 

In my house I have tried to express some of the 
problems of myself, not of soeiety. The budget, how- 
ever, is low enough to be acceptable even to Thoreau. 
The primitive satisfactions of manually constructing 
shelter for my family and myself are great. The point 
which I wish to make, however, is that none of the 
machines which we have invented have made obsolete 
the work of our own hands. On the contrary, our ma- 
chines have enormously increased our leisure and 
have likewise reduced us to physically sedentary work 
days. Our machines have thus provided us with the 
problem of boredom, and the problem of the weak 
white arm. It does not necessarily follow that every 
man should build his own house, but it is clear that 
golf provides only a partially satisfaetory answer. 

In relation to the system whieh I have tried to de- 
seribe, the Blue Cross Building was, indeed, done a 
long time ago, There are three things which I would 
like to say about the building. 

First, the painted ornament was, I feel, a false step 
in a nevertheless fruitful direction. That is, painted 
ornament or plain surfaces ean, I believe, become 
enormously valuable, and, so long as it does not dam- 
age the understandability of the surface to which it 
is applied, is philosophieally as acceptable as it was 
in the Sistine Chapel or the facade of the church at 
Santo Domingo. Painted ornament ean be used to 
elarify the purpose of the building. It is also one of the 
ways in whieh a sense of place ean be heightened 
withont saerifice of sense of time. At Blue Cross, how- 
ever, I missed the mark on all counts. The Navajo 
ceremonial figures were unsuitable in scale and 
flagrantly irrelevant in subject matter. At elose 
range they are decorative but startlingly confusing as 
to what they mean in relation to the insurance com- 
pany. From as far away as the viewer in a passing саг 
they are so ineffeetual as to do nothing but add gray- 
ness to an otherwise admirably white expression of 
thiekness of roof structure, 

Second, in retrospect I can now see that the pattern- 
ing resulting from negative and positive projections of 
conerete bloek erosses, despite the obvious pertinence 
to the building’s subjeet matter (at which one is in- 
elined to snieker), partakes of a trend which has now 


become so unhappily widespread. A few days ago in 
Phoenix I heard an architect urging a conerete block 
manufaeturer to make more shapes for projeetions 
and recesses — ''No one is interested any more in 
just a plain concrete block.' Now it seems to me that 
this revolt against the 8 x 8 x 16 concrete block is a 
denial of a part of reality and is involved with the 
artist's ancient tendeney to falsify — to force what 
is into the shape of what is not. In one sense, ours is 
а eonerete bloek eulture, and the 8 x 8 x 16, logically 
bonded course by course, is the clearest expression and 
the most you ean get out of it. We begin with the 
plain block wall and descend from there to the point 
where the ‘‘wallness’’ is lost in the superficialities of 
stacked bond and tortuous projeetions. 

"Third, most of all I regret the specifie handling of 
the South wall, whieh is carried out beyond the en- 
elosed space to form an accentuation of the entrance, 
To an extent this expression was merely a fashionable 
form of the day, and even of today in fact, although 
now “old hat." But despite its career as a cliché, 
the form has some distinguished precedents and can- 
not be flippantly dismissed. (e.g. Mies Van Der Rohe's 
Bareelona Pavilion, Frank Lloyd Wright's Winkler 
and Goetseh House, and the atrium of the ehureh at 
Laguna). My use of the form is undefendable in that 
I was in part trying to destroy the expression of the 
building’s enclosed space, a simple eube which T seem 
to have been unwilling to accept. But in part the form 
was a reaching out of the building toward a tie with 
its environment. The projected wall stops brutally 
short of the property line, as all such projected walls 
must. In cities, particularly, it is the property line 
rather than the designer’s feeling for organic termina- 
tion which stops the wall. The wall should continue 
until it ties together our fragmentary physical en- 
vironment into unity, The essential point is that our 
physical environment is fragmentary and disconnect- 
ed and structureless. Whether or not I regret it con- 
cerns me greatly as an individual participant of the 
society but should not concern me at all as an archi- 
teet. My job is to express, not conceal, the disconneet- 
edness and to allow a consequently informed society 
to change itself, if it chooses and if it ean, 
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readings —continued from page 10 


Ав with many of the University of New 
Mexieo Press publications the book is sump- 
tuously designed and printed. The only reser- 
vation whieh this reviewer would make is 
that it would have been more helpful for 
the general reader if the author's historieal 
introduetion eould have presented a broader 
and more detailed historieal pieture of this 
period. But this is really a minor eritieism 
when one considers the book as a whole. The 
Missions of New Mexico, 1776, should cer- 
tainly find its way into the library of all those 
interested in the early architecture and his- 
tory of New Mexico. 

David Gebhard 
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| e ALUMINUM 
HORIZONTAL & SLIDING | | 
space located at WINDOW UNITS | 
f 


2712 CARLISLE, М.Е. Designed to protect against 


New Mexico's dust and wind 
| Рпохк AM 8-3329 
| | Fabricated to fit any type construction: 


3600 square feet of warehouse and office 


| Brick Veneer Solid Brick 
Frame Concrete Block 
ө | Р 27 | 
| Welch-Erwin | 
| We are now carrying a sizeable inventory | Corporation | 
of Builders Hardware, Hollow Metal Doors Pohne CHapel 3-6638 
| und Frames, and Accessories | Р. О. Вох 681 Albuquerque, М. M. | 


ө 
Among Our Plastics . . . 


EXECUTIVES' DESKS 


We feel that our new facilities will enable 
us to improve our service to the construe- 


tion industry through engineering and con- 


tract sales of metal building produets. and 
CONFERENCE TABLES | 
ө Custom Built | 
To | 


You Are Cordially Invited to Drop In and 


s ت‎ Y i t 
Sec Our New Facilities. our Requirements 


| AY 
| Don J. Cummings -- Vernon A. Johnson J G REAR-INC 


| 1222 Edith МЕ CHapel 7-0131 
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Office Building for Mr. [oe Weeks, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Architects: Kruger, Lake and Henderson, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Better buildings at lower cost with RAPIDEX. © 


adaptable to all types of New Mexico architecture 


What are the money-saving qualities of Rapidex? 


No erection delays due to weather; no waiting for curing. 
Can be installed at the rate of 3,500 square feet per day. 


Eliminates shoring, forming and reinforcing-steel placement 

needed in solid slab construction. 

High resistance to heat loss. Can save a full inch of costly insu- 

lation. my — Ran. 


Lowest insurance rates. Take advantage of the Rapidex 2-hour я 5 the functional 
fire rating to save your client money for the life of the building. 9 concrete system 


What are the bonus values of Rapidex? ?, ; for loo маи 

* Balanced sound control € { roofs Е ps 
* Practically ageless ` you build: faster 
+ Approaches zero maintenance mesa, better and at 

* The perfect combination of function and beauty S š f lower cost! 


МАРИК > DIVISION OF 


PSE LAVALAND HEIGHTS BLOCK CO. ine. 


515 COORS BLVD.. S.W. ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. CH 7.0423 


